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Civil Liberties in Kentucky 

A group of 21 ministers including Rev. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Bishop Francis J. 
Mc Connell, Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, Rev. George A. 
Buttrick, Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, Very Rev. 
Howard Chandler Robbins, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman and 
other prominent religious leaders of greater New York 
passed a resolution on May 13, urging the passage of the 
Costigan-Cutting resolution calling for a Senatoria| in- 
vestigation of the coal fields of southeastern Kentucky, 
after they had heard a report by a subcommittee of their 
number of which Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, excutive secre- 
tary of the Protestant Episcopal Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service, was chairman. The report is printed 
in full below. 


Liperties 

“The county officials and the citizens’ committee pro- 
fess themselves outraged by the unfavorable publicity 
which the county has received and insists that it is alto- 
gether due to the erroneous reports radical delegates 
have sent from the county. Nevertheless there is much 
evidence to support the charges that there have been 
grave violations of civil liberties in the county. 

“The attorney associated with the General-Defense 
Committee, Mr. James Price, was badly beaten up and 
the perpetrators of the crime have not been apprehended, 
though many citizens gave us the names of the guilty 
parties about the identity of whom the county officials 
profess complete ignorance. 

“The officials declare that the Arkansas students were 
merely escorted through the county for their own safety 
but there is evidence that the beatings which they re- 
ceived in a neighboring county were joined in by well 
known men in Bell County who followed them past the 
county line. 

“There is no question in the minds of any of the un- 
biased citizens that the Waldo Frank party was beaten 
up though the officials try to throw suspicion upon the 
manner in which Mr. Frank received his injuries. 

“By their own admission the county officials grant no 
civil rights to Communists nor do they make any care- 
ful distinctions between types of radical activities and 
opinions. One old miner declared: ‘If you are hungry 
you are a red and if you tell your neighbor you are 
hungry you are guilty of criminal syndicalism.’ 

“While the officials and the citizens’ committee make 
a great dea] of the distinction between the Communists 
and the United Mine Workers it is the general opinion 


of the miners that any effort to organize by any type 
of organization will prompt the effort of suppression. A 
United Mine Workers meeting was recently held in 
Pineville after the president of the United Mine Workers 
district Number 19 had held long conferences with 
county officials and members of the citizens’ committee. 
There is some suspicion that this leader, who is under 
indictment in Harlan for murder because he wrote a 
letter of encouragement to the U. M. W. leader, Jones, 
who was convicted there, came to some kind of an agree- 
ment with the county officials. A recent meeting under 
the auspices of a group of citizens to protest the viola- 
tions of civil liberties was allowed but difficulties were 
put in its way. 

“While the operators claim that no miner is dismissed 
for belonging to a union and that the operators merely 
insist on the open shop, there is practically universal 
testimony from the miners that knowledge of union con- 
nections results in immediate dismissal. Union officials 
declare that nearly 4,000 are on a blacklist in the county 
for activities in connection with various unions. 

“What special consideration the United Mine Workers 
do receive seems to be partly due to the fact that they 
are very quiescent and are making no real efforts to 
organize. Sometimes they have been used to break up 
Communist unions on the promise of recognition by the 
operators, only to be doublecrossed by the operators. 

“The alleged freedom for organization efforts of the 
United Mine Workers is alleged by many never to have 
existed until the Communists began to organize and it 
is charged that even now it has no reality. There is no 
question but that the mining communities live in an at- 
mosphere of fear and suppression and that the miners 
are very strongly convinced that they have been robbed 
of their rights as citizens. 


Lasor Conpitions 


“The refusal to recognize the unions is declared a 
necessity by the citizens’ committee because of the 35 
per cent differential on freight which operates against 
their territory. Labor leaders declare that this is a 
subterfuge. Whether it is or not, it is obvious that the 
miners are reduced to unbelievably low living conditions. 
They receive about 30 cents a ton for mining. Few 
diggers mine more than 7 or 8 tons. The average work- 
ing week for those who work is 1 and % days. Few 
receive more than $5 a week. One-third of a total min- 
ing force of about 4,500 are totally unemployed. 

“The portion of the community which defends pres- 
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ent policies agrees that there is destitution among the 
miners. They regard it as an inevitable condition caused 
by the depression in general and by the sickness of the 
coal industry in particular. In the Middlesboro section 
of the county only 9 out of 27 mines are being operated. 
The only suggestion for improving conditions in the 
mines made by the officials and citizens who oppose 
unionization is that an operators’ association be formed 
to prevent cut-throat competition which affects wage 
rates adversely. This suggestion implies that competi- 
tion between the operators has reduced wage rates even 
further below the union scale than they regard as 
necessary. 


“Company ownership of houses prevails with the usual 
power of eviction being used by the company to disci- 
pline recalcitrant and striking miners. Wages are gen- 
erally paid in scrip which the operators’ group declare 
to be acceptable in all stores. This the miners deny. 
They declare that store keepers must bring suit before 
they can force companies to pay them for scrip received 
in trade. The miners claim that the usual practice of 
charging higher prices in company stores prevails. 


RELIEF 


“The two sections of the county, one centered in Pine- 
ville and the other in Middlesboro, have raised $17,500 
for relief which is dispensed through the welfare 
leagues. This relief is augmented by government flour 
dispensed through the Red Cross, the American Friends 
Service Committee, which supplies food for the children 
and milk for pre-school children and expectant mothers. 
carload lots of food from other sources, and packages 
of seeds for vegetable gardens. Since 2,419 families in 
the county have applied for relief it is obviously not 
sufficient. Nevertheless, the community has done more 
than the labor organizations which have secured greater 
publicity for their efforts. There was some evidence 
of discrimination in granting relief to radical leaders but 
there is rather good proof that such discrimination is no 
longer practised. 


CoMMUNITY FEELING 


“There is considerable evidence that the community is 
not as fully in support of the program of the county 
officials and the citizens’ committee as would appear on 
the surface. Some of this adverse sentiment is due to 
loss of tourist trade due to national publicity for alleged 
terrorism. Some of the criticism is due to a real sym- 
pathy for the miners. 


“The feeling against Communists is very bitter. Some 
of it is due to fundamentalist religious conviction. Some 
is attributable to an honest fear of the violence which 
Communists advocate. Some is purely a rationalization 
of the operators’ desire to discredit the miners’ cause at 
all costs. Communists’ activities have for this reason 
played into the hands of the operators to a certain extent.” 


A delegation from the American Civil Liberties Union, 
including Arthur Garfield Hays, Dudley Field Malone, 
Professor Broadus Mitchell of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Rev. C. C. Webber of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Rev. Ernest Sutherland of Louisville, Ernest 

Sutherland Bates, and Dr. John Neal, went to Bell Co., 
’ Ky., last week intending to hold mass meetings there in 
the interest of free speech for the striking miners. Be- 


fore they started, Mr. Hays, as spokesman for the group, 
had some correspondence with Walter B. Smith of 
Pineville, Ky., county attorney of Bell County. In 
his first letter Mr. Smith referred to the “attempt 
to intimidate and to bulldoze our citizenship into 
an unwilling submission to your unwelcome pres- 
ence in our midst.” He further declared: ‘We take 
your announcement as a threat and a declaration of in- 
dignity and nuisance which constitute a blatant insult 
to our honor and to the integrity of our native peoples. 
. . . We dare you to come under the veiled camouflage 
of your pretense of ‘constitutional rights.” The Civil 
Liberties Union is, he declares, “the wet-nurse and har- 
binger of falseness against all the true liberties that the 
American people have enjoyed under our free institu- 
tions, . . . a Godless, self-appointed, non-de-script 
iconoclastic minority of grandiloquent egotists who arro- 
gate to yourselves the right to meddle in courts, in legisla- 
tures, in education institutions, and in other people’s busi- 
ness everywhere with a pompous air of immunity for 
your insolent conduct.” 


In a later letter Mr. Smith referred to the testimony 
of Roger Baldwin before the Fish Committee and said 
that the people of Bell County do not “acknowledge that 
any man, or any such organization, or any group of per- 
sons representing it, have any constitutional rights in Bell 
County, that any person is bound to respect. . . . 

“The people of Bell County are fundamentalists in 
politics, religion and social economics. They are per- 
fectly satisfied with the government of the United States, 
as it is now administered. . . . We believe that ‘free- 
dom of speech’ and of the press ought to be limited by 
a man’s knowledge of the things he talks or writes about, 
and his freedom of movement should cease when he 
endeavors to go where he will become a public nuisance.” 
In a third letter he declared that “the paradoxical inter- 
pretation of the Bill of Rights which you propound 
would ultimately destroy every semblance of established 
society on the face of the earth. Your program of 
license in dealing with the article of free speech is 
nothing short of conniving with blasphemy, slander, and 
anarchism, and every ather abandon of deviltry in the 
world. The American Civil Liberties Union is an 
anomaly in doctrine and a chameleon in practice.” In his 
reply to Mr. Smith, Mr. Hays said that the Civil Liber- 
ties Union was “established to protect free speech, free 
press, free assemblage, right of workers to organize, right 
of ingress or egress in any place in the country, right to 


render relief.” He stated emphatically that he is not a 
Communist. 


The group started for Kentucky on May 10, Before 
entering Bell County they appeared before Federal Judge 
A. M. J. Cochran in London, Ky., to request an injunc- 
tion to prevent the citizens of Bell and Harlan counties 
from interfering with them. After a lengthy debate the 
injunction was refused. Judge Cochran said that he did 
not believe that anything could be gained from such in- 
vestigations: “There have been too many investigations 
already. . . . You talk about freedom of, and freedom 
to, but what about the right of freedom from? Speech 
calculated to disturb the peace of the community isn’t 
right. It is not right for [a] man without authority to 
investigate other men” (Louisville Courier-Journal, May 
13). Judge Cochran at first said that he would accom- 
pany the delegation in an effort to assure their protec- 
tion, but later withdrew the offer. He is regarded in 
Kentucky as eminently high-minded. 
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When the group arrived at the Bell County line on 
May 14 they were met by officers of Bell County and 
Pineville who informed them that they could not have 
a permit for any meeting, that feeling was very tense in 
Pineville as a result of the proceedings before Judge 
Cochran and that “the temper of the crowd was such 
that it would be impossible for officers to protect the 
delegation” (New York Times, May 15). Mayor Brooks 
of Pineville said in his statement: “Our refusal is on 
the ground that our municipality has a right to prevent 
and suppress such meetings in order to prevent violence 
and the protection of our citizens and the preservation 
of peace.” The delegation accepted the situation and did 
not attempt to enter the county. On returning to Lon- 
don they filed a damage suit for $100,000 in the federal 
court on the ground that they were forcibly deprived of 
their civil rights when they were not allowed to enter 
Bell County. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note a series of 
letters to the editor of the Nation (New York), pub- 
lished in the May 18 issue of that magazine. The editor 
of the Nation wrote to a number of newspaper editors 
and publishers in Kentucky asking them whether they 
approved of the attitude taken by the authorities of Bell 
and Harlan counties in closing the borders to investiga- 
tors. The general attitude is one of regret for the inci- 
dents but ps sympathy for the point of view of the com- 
munities involved. Desha Breckinridge, president of the 
Lexington Herald, expressed regret that the student in- 
vestigators were not allowed to continue their trip, but 
affirmed his conviction that “many of the men there are 
endeavoring to the very best of their ability . . . to 
meet and solve the problem with which they are faced,” 
that investigators “who have the respect and confidence 
of those who are trying to solve the problems that con- 
front us today” would be welcomed, and that he would 
not condemn the officials for forbidding others to enter 
until he knew the full facts. 


R. W. Bingham, president and publisher of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times, declared his utter disap- 
proval of “the violent, . . . and illegal, efforts pursued 
in some instances,” but at the same time said that he 
could “understand the attitude of a people, seeking to 
settle their difficulties in a helpful and peaceful way, 
when confronted with repeated invasions by persons who 
do not come as courteous, intelligent, impartial observers, 
but as notoriety seekers and trouble-makers.” 

Robert L. Kincaid, editor of the Middlesboro Daily 
News, insisted that because the presence of agitators has 
been “positively inimical to the peace and happiness of 
our community and has incited class hatred and open 
revolution, our authorities have had grounds to invoke 
Kentucky’s criminal-syndicalism laws in dealing with 
them.” Furthermore, while the right of free speech is “a 
precious heritage of American liberty” it “cannot be al- 
lowed to clash with the life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness of the people. In southeastern Kentucky we do not 
propose to hazard our lives, property, and peaceful pur- 
suits by allowing the revolutionary agents of communism 
to stir up sedition and strife among our people.” 


The Leavell Commissary Plan 


Since November, 1931, Tulsa County, Oklahoma, has 
carried on a unique experiment in feeding 10,000 un- 
employed recipients of charity. The average per capita 
cost has been six cents a day. The author of the plan, 
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John H. Leavell, characterizes it as an “application of 
engineering methods to a social problem.” 

The plan, as described by the Service Letter on Indus- 
trial Relations published by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board (New York), February 29, 1932, has re- 
sulted in saving 60 per cent of the amounts formerly 
spent, provided a better diet and prevented sickness. It 
was devised by a committee of five business men chosen 
by the members of the Community Fund, the local gov- 
erning bodies and the Chamber of Commerce to eliminate 
duplication of effort. 

The Service Letter says: “Under the old system of 
providing charity, grocery orders were issued by four 
separate agencies and varied as much as 300 per cent in 
cost between the agencies for the same size of family. 
None of the orders represented a completely balanced ra- 
tion, and no differentiation was made between the kinds 
of food supplied for children and for adults. Each order 
was made out separately and adapted inadequately to the 
needs of the family, its cost was calculated hurriedly, and 
due care was not taken in comparing prices of com- 
modities having similar food value. . . . 

“The first step taken by the committee was the estab- 
lishment of a central purchasing agency, headed volun- 
tarily by the owner of a large chain grocery store, and 
the purchase of commodities in carload lots for cash. 
The rations are made up in advance for quick and eco- 
nomical delivery and are varied to suit the dietetic needs 
of children, 2 to 8 years of age, adolescents, 8 to 15 
years, and adults. The rations are approved each week, 
before they are distributed, by dieticians appointed by 
the Tulsa County Medical Society to assist in making up 
the specifications. A demonstration of the proper cook- 
ing of the food in the ration goes on continuously dur- 
ing the hours the commissary is open, and the women 
who conduct the demonstration explain the purpose of 
each type of food included, assist the recipients in check- 
ing over the contents of their rations, and distribute 
recipes. 

“A health department also is maintained with a trained 
public health nurse and assistant who make up special 
rations for the sick and aged, suggest food formulas for 
infants, give health talks to charity seekers and case 
workers, and keep records of improvements in weights, 
general health, and school grades of children of index 
families to demonstrate the general efficiency of the 
ration.” 

The prescribed ration is the minimum necessary for 
general health. The Service Letter declares that “the 
rations actually distributed contain average calories of 
food values one-third greater than the minimum specifi- 
cations, and the adult’s ration issued has on the average 
exceeded by seven per cent the minimum requirement 
of 2,500 calories set by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association.” 
Variety is maintained as well as food value. 

The plan is financed by a revolving fund of $10,000 
borrowed from the Community Fund. “Each agency 
utilizing the commissary makes payment weekly for ail 
rations issued under its orders. No rations are dis- 
tributed except on presentation of a properly signed 
requisition from one of the agencies, giving correct in- 
formation as to number and ages of members of the 
recipient’s family. Checks issued in payment for rations 
are immediately deposited to the credit of the revolving 
fund so that at all times the commissary will have either 
cash or merchandise equal to the amount of the fund 
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originally loaned to it. A complete inventory is made 
every Sunday, and a complete financial statement show- 
ing the exact cost of the rations for the previous week 
is made each Tuesday. The tota] average charge of six 
cents per person per day includes every item of over- 
head expense, labor, salaries, and extra items, except use 
of the building, which has been donated.” The work of 
the commissary is done by the registered unemployed 
who receive payment at work relief rates. 

The plan is on a non-profit seg | basis but in the 
first three months of its operation it built up a surplus 
of $2,000. The Service Letter declares that “the ac- 
counts and records of the commissary are at all times 
open to the inspection of the charity organizations and 
the public during business hours, and a signed daily re- 
port of sanitary inspection is made by the county food 
and the city health inspectors.” 


Opposition to the plan, it is stated, has come “from 
only two sources—politicians, because of unfavorable 
comparisons of the costs of feeding prisoners and other 
inmates of institutions supported by taxpayers’ money, 
and untrained case workers, who do not understand and 
do not care to explain to the charity seeker the opera- 
tion of the plan. Complaints from recipients of rations 
have been less than 5 per cent.” 


Mr. Leavell says, concerning his plan: “It is a rare 
occurrence that an advancement in social service moves 
in the direction of greater economy. The Leavell com- 
missary plan is an entirely new departure in social serv- 
ice.. It is sound in principle and is placing our charity 
seekers in better health than the average of the citizens 
for less money than their mere existence has cost charity 
in the past. Under present commodity prices, when 
economy is an important consideration, no charitable or 
penal institution is justified in expending for uncooked 
food more than 10 cents per day per person to maintain 
vigorous health.” 


So much for mass production as applied to the dole. 


“What Hope for the Farmer?” 


A journalistic account of recent difficulties in Ameri- 
can agriculture as contrasted with collective farming in 
Russia is published in Current History, New York, for 
March, by Lement Harris. Mr. Harris is a graduate of 
Harvard University, has worked on a dairy farm and 
has traveled widely in Russia and in the United States. 
He thinks that most farmers are insolvent, that tenants 
have less hope of ever becoming farm owners, that mi- 
gratory workers are to a large extent jobless, and that 
thousands of them are hungry. He reports the pro- 
ceedings of meetings of farmers in Arkansas and North 
Dakota which indicate the desperate situation of many 
of them. “In the lower South there has been no drought 
but croppers and tenants are starving.” In the South 
there is great concern among white leaders because tenant 
farmers have attended secret meetings planning organiza- 
tion. “Whole sections are unable to borrow money to 
plant crops or buy groceries.” 


Mr. Harris thinks that “the immediate future lies in 
the hands of the new owners of the farm—the local busi- 


ness men, bankers and directors of insurance companies. 
These men must decide whether to foreclose their in- 
solvent holdings or carry them in the hope of better 

“How long can bankers continue to make agricultural 
loans, even though fired with the hope of the imminent 
return of prosperity?” 

Cooperatives, according to Mr. Harris, “offer but 
feeble aid.” He thinks the Russian collectives show 
economies of operation “that should be impressive to 
American farmers.” 


Agricultural Missions Foundation 


The Agricultural Missions Foundation has recently 
been organized, after several years of planning by a 
group of leaders in foreign missions, agricultural colleges 
and philanthropic agencies interested in the world’s rural 
problems and needs and the relation of Christian enter- 
prises to them. The organization does not propose to 
carry on independent work in the field of agricultural or 
rural missions, but to cooperate fully with existing organi- 
zations, especially foreign mission boards. It also con- 
templates the possibility of cooperation with governmental 
or private national undertakings. 


The purpose of the foundation is stated to be: “To 
aid selected persons, institutions and agencies in any part 
of the world which are in any way related to the mis- 
sionary enterprise and in position effectively to improve 
agriculture and country life; to facilitate the interchange 
of agricultural knowledge and experience among the na- 
tions ; to foster coordination of thought and action among 
the agencies engaged in the rural missionary enterprise; 
and on request to afford counsel and other cooperation 
to the missionary societies and their councils in the de- 
velopment of their services to the rural populations.” 
The educational possibilities of this ‘project would seem 
to be large. 

The officers of the foundation are as follows: John 
R. Mott, chairman; A. R. Mann, provost of Cornell Uni- 
versity, vice-chairman ; James M. Speers, treasurer; John 
H. Reisner, formerly dean of the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry of the University of Nanking, executive 
ger. The address is 419 Fourth Ave., New York, 


A New Guide to Rural Literature 


The Department of Research and Education has pub- 
lished the second edition of A Guide to the Literature of 
Rural Life, compiled by Benson Y. Landis, associate sec- 
retary of this Department. The purpose of the Guide 
continues to be the listing of representative titles of the 
more recent and more accessible works on rural life. 
References are made to pamphlets and periodical articles 
as well as to books. The emphasis is upon non-technical 
material. 

Almost 400 titles are listed and most of them are anno- 
tated. The scope of the pamphlet has been expanded and 
titles are listed under 66 subheads. Copies are available 
from the office of the Department at ten cents each, 
postpaid. 


Printed in U. S. A 
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